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some of my friends who had the advantage of knowing him, and to try to attract some others who had not that advantage into the region where his power is chiefly felt. I must begin, however, by warning off these pages two very dissimilar classes of persons. They would have no interest whatever for those to whom the holding of certain dogmas is the sine qua non of religion; and they would be utterly barren to those who consider that all religions belong to a bygone phase of human history, or that to occupy ourselves with them is to lose our time. I believe that, if human nature remains what we know by human nature, religion is indestructible, and that that religion will rally round it the most distinguished company of adherents which (while assiduously cultivating all the poetry and all the art fostered in the past by the higher forms of Christianity, and adhering strictly to the ideal of Christian life put before themselves by its best representatives, not in the cloister but in the world) shall frankly admit that it is impossible to control the human intellect by creeds or articles of any sort or kind.
In the Revue des Deux Mondes of the i5th November 1892, there is a long, interesting, and by no means unkindly article about Renan, by